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our main task of reconstruction lies. The Hadow Report
and the Spens E-cport shoald have taught us by now to
think of secondaiy education as one whole design planned
to cover the requirements of the entire adolescent popu-
lation. Thus if the school-leaving age is fixed at 15,
and proMsion is then made for continued educative
control after that up to the age of 18, this fuithcr pro-
vision should still be regarded as falling \\ithin secondary
education even though it may contemplate foims of
training not earned on in a school at all
Oar thinking should, indeed, set out fiom this concep-
tion. Instead of stretching an " elementary" system
and producing a cc senior " school that is something quite
other than that highly selective senior school to which
above \\e give the name secondary, we should begin our
planning with the essential problem of adolescence and
adapt the eailicr stages of education to the form of
provision we choose for the later stage What is hap-
pening now, however, is that inhentcd habit, still cm-
bodied in the existing school system, tends to intervene
between us and a clear sight of the needs of adolescence
as a whole. If, putting the matter at its lowest, the
achievement of a genuine common culture at a fanly
high level is becoming a matter of life or death to us,
and if that achievement implies common nouns of educa-
tion in freely accessible schools, why do we hesitate?
The dropping of the term " elemental y " and all that it
connotes would do much to remove the scales from our
eyes so that we should recognize the " senior " school
as secondary and the " secondary " school as only one
kind of senior.
Once this conception is firmly grasped (and it is easy
to delude ourselves that we have grasped it when we
have not really done so), a further suggestion that is